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Views on the News 


OME One-fifth of the 
people in the | nited States changed 
thei 


ending 


recent trends: 


place of residence during the 
April, 1953, 


remained in 


but 
the 


veal two out ol 
three 


(p 18). 


every Same county 
continued 


and high school enrollment is in- 


This probably means 


movement toward fringe areas of cities 
mentary 
I wo-thirds of the 


increase in the past three years was in the 


creasime } pel cent a yCcal 
5-to-13 age group (p. 20). No new public 
housing units were started in October, 1953 
the 


housing starts did not include some public 


first month in six years that the 


OVC! 
units, but the Assistant to the President re- 
cently endorsed housing 


(p 16). How 


a public 


program 
to reduce the traffic accident 
toll was the subject of a special meeting last 
month and the same problem will be con- 
sidered by the President’s Highway Safety 
. New- 
ark, New Jersey, has adopted a new charter 
ap- 
pointed by the mayor, following similar ac- 
tion taken by New York City, New Orleans, 
and Philadelphia 


An interesting fact about the city-man- 


Conference next month (p. 19) 


which provides for an administrator 


ager profession is that nearly one-fourth of 
the city managers who finished their college 
work also have graduate degrees in public o1 
business administration. ‘Two-thirds of the 
city managers are still serving in their first 
city and one-third have served two or more 
cities. Salaries of managers have increased 
an average of $366 per year. Most managers 
have a long work week of 52 hours. There is 
static about 


nothing this profession with 


nearly 70 cities a year adopting the council- 
Mmanace! plan p - 


Phe 


new sales appeal to the work program budg- 


term “performance budget’ vives 
et. Performance budgeting emphasizes serv- 
ices and things or the work to be done rather 
than people and materials. Developing the 
pe rformance budget is an additional step in 
budget procedure. Contrary to general be- 
lief, cost accounting is not a pre requisite of 
performance budgeting p. 9) 

selfish 
minorities that exercise undue influence on 


Some pressure groups in a city are 
city councils while others work for the best 
Municipal officials should 


identify various pressure groups in the COM. 


public interest 


munity and resist those which do not ad- 
ance the general public interest (p. 2) 
I'wo states have taken significant action 
to help solve the fringe-area problem, Ala- 
bama by 


extending the extra-territorial 


powcrs ol Cities {p 


16), and California by 
authorizing counties to create service areas 
in unincorporated territory and to levy taxes 
to finance municipal-type services (p. 17) 
Iwo more cities have started to inte- 
grate their fire and police services (p. 14) 
. A California city has prepared a com- 
prehensive administrative manual covering 


all phases of municipal activity (p. 15) 


In-service training for supervisory personnel 


in Pasadena has resulted in improved work 
standards and better employee and public 
relations (p. 15). . . . Cities are planning for 
more effective use of their streets in moving 
traffic (p. 20) and in tightening up on traffic 


violations (p. 19). 
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Relations of the City Manager with Pressure Groups 


By LEO C. RIETHMAYER* 


Chairman, Graduate Curriculum in Public Administration, University of Colorado 


Addr ss delivered ala panel SESSION of the 9th Annual Conference of ihe Internation al 


City Managers’ Association at Los Angeles on September 23, 


UBLIC 


been known to favor one side of a par- 


officials in some cities have 

ticular issue, but by the time they 
voted or acted on the issue their position had 
changed. Some of thus 
changed positions have admitted that it was 
not so much that they had seen the light as 
that they had felt the heat. ‘To what extent 


are the decisions in public business, i.e., 


those who have 


government at all levels, made on the basis 
of heat that is applied? And to what extent 


is the heat generated and applied by 


minorities who seek to use the government to 
advance their own special interests, often at 
the expense of a majority of the people? 

It is inevitable that in a democracy there 
are differences of opinion about the policies 
and methods of government. These differ- 
ences of opinion result in the formation of 
political parties which are primarily inter- 
ested in winning and holding public offices 
by securing the support of large numbers of 
people in all kinds of economic and social 
groups. Because of their broad appeal, the 
programs which they propose must of 
necessity be broad, and must consequently 


deal with many problems. In many of our 


cities there are of course nonpartisan elec- 


tions, and then, if they are truly non- 
Nort Mr. Riethmayer, 
been on the politic al science faculty at the Univer- 
1946, was recently elected 
for a six-vear term to the Boulder City Council. He 
consultant to the Municipal 
League and vice-chairman of the Boulder County 
Planning Commission. He was formerly on the staff 
of the Governments Division of the United States 
Bureau of the and during part of the 
second world war was on the staff of the Civilian 


Division of the Office of the Secretary 


* Eprror’s who has 
sity of Colorado since 
also Is Colorado 


Census, 


Personne! 


of War. 


1953. 


partisan, efforts are often made to build 
support the 


several of the individual candidates 


around programs of one or 
J hese, 
too, must ordinarily offer broad programs if 
they are to be elected. 

From almost our earliest experience with 
democratic government, we have had not 
only political parties and individual candi- 
dates interested in running and_ holding 
public offices by offering broad programs 
to the electorate, but we have also had pres- 
unlike the political 
parties, are usually not as interested in 


winning and holding public offices as they 


sure groups which, 


are in shaping public policy. 
Each of perhaps 


accurately described simply as private or- 


these groups, most 


ganizations, consists of a varying number of 


people, never a the whole 


population, who have similar specific inter- 


majority of 


ests. In contrast to the political party, its 
program is usually rather limited. Its ap- 
peal is, therefore, limited to those interested 
in the limited program. 

While the private organizations and indi- 
viduals who exert pressure often influence 
the selection of candidates and the outcome 
of political campaigns, in many cases, be- 
cause of their limited appeal, they do not 
actually expect or even try to capture public 
offices. The organization or group may be- 
come a well-organized minority which tries 
to sell its support to those who seek office, 
or it may remain neutral during political 
campaigns and then bring pressure to bear 
upon those in office. It may use various 
approaches, but in most cases the pressure 


group’s greatest activity comes after the 


[2] 





RELATIONS WITH 


elections are over. Each group wants some- 
thing. And to the extent that governmental 
action is taken in compliance with the de- 
mands of the groups, the voices of groups 
in- 
stances they work so quietly and skillfully 
that there is actually invisible government. 


become the real government. In some 


Experts estimate that there are now over 
200.000 the United 
States. In its most recent edition of National 
Associations of the United States, the United 


organized groups in 


States Department of Commerce indicates 
that there are 4,000 chambers of commerce, 
12,000 trade 70,000 


associations, labor 


unions, and 100,000 women’s associations 
There are also thousands of taxpayers, veter- 
ans, fraternal, professional, farmers, social, 
and reform associations, clubs, foundations, 
institutes, leagues, and societies 
Many of 
governmental policies, and in addition to 
the that 
there are in most if not all communities un- 


but 


UNnLONS, 


these groups are interested in 


organized groups are interested, 


organized influential individuals or 
institutions that want government to behave 
in a particular manner. 

There is considerable difference of opin- 


ion about the nature of the impact that is 


made on democracy by pressure groups and 


pressure politics. Because of the difficulties 


involved in determining what is good or 
bad, it is not possible to apply standards of 
good or evil to all pressure groups. In gen- 
eral, we think of those groups or organiza- 
tions upon which we look with disfavor as 
the special interest groups, whereas we re- 
gard those with which we sympathize as 
public interest groups. 

So while it is not always even possible 
to obtain agreement on what is public inter- 
est and what is private or special interest, 
it is quite clear that in specific instances 
certain pressure groups are definitely inter- 
ested in promoting selfish special interests 
which are absolutely contrary to the inter- 
ests of the public at large. On the other hand, 
some of the groups are definitely active in 
promoting the public interest. 

So it can be said that insofar as the public 
interest is concerned, 


pressure groups 


both good and bad. To a large extent, how- 


are 


ever, the most active and most influential 


PRESSURE GROUPS 


groups have been those that have wanted 


government to act in a manner which was 


beneficial to their own special interests 


There has beea so much evidence of this 
that that 
portant issues are to be decided by govern- 


all 


observers have said when un- 


ment, somebody speaks for interests 
except the public interest. 

A wide range of techniques is used by the 
pressure groups in attempting to achieve 
their goals. They include the presentation of 
arguments at meetings and hearings con- 
ducted by city councils; personal contacts 
with councilmen, administrators, and influ- 
ential private citizens (this often includes 
lavish entertainment); the circulation and 
presentation of petitions; the presentation of 
statements to the public through newspaper 
and radio channels; and the frightening of 
administrators, including city managers, by 
QO! 
include 


the 


untrue statements 
the 


activilics, 


issuing threats and 


course, some of techniques 


innocent-like such as mere 
gathering of statistics 


As an 


pointed by the 


administrator who has been ap- 
city council, which is elected 
by and which should represent all of the 
people, and, of course, the public interest, 
what is the responsibility of the city man- 
ager in coping with the problems that are 
presented when pressure groups insist on 
action which is contrary to the public inter- 
est? In my opinion he has a definite responsi- 
bility to act in a positive and forthright 
manner to promote what appears to be the 
Such action is essential, 


public interest 


both when he is making recommendations 
to the city council on policy matters and 
when he is taking administrative action, 
‘To be prepared to act in the public inter- 
est, the city manager must be informed, and 


he 


courage. How can he keep himself informed 


must have a tremendous amount of 
so that he knows whether or not he is acting 
in the public interest? Certainly I am willing 
to admit that there are many public ques- 
tions on which it is not easy to be certain 
that a particular course of action is more in 
the public interest than some other course 
of action. 

Nevertheless, there is today a body of 
knowledge about the problems of cities and 
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about the art of management, much of it 


based on years of experience and intensive 


and extensive study, which is available to 
city managers and their staffs. The city 
manager who keeps himself informed about 
developments in the field of municipal 
government and administration, and about 
how those developments affect the public, is 
in a better position to know what action to 
take if he is genuinely concerned with the 
public interest. 

In the complex situation which surrounds 
him, the city manager of today cannot 
“play by ear.”’ He is in a profession in which 
he must have professional training and skill. 
If he is really acquainted with the ramifica- 
tions of the problems of cities and the art of 
management, he will, much of the time at 
least, have some knowledge of whether or 
not a particular course of action is in the 
public interest 

Numerous concrete examples could be 
used to illustrate what is referred to when 
I say that the city manager must keep him- 
self Only a men- 
tioned. Suppose that the developers of sub- 


informed. few need be 


divisions insist on certain Changes in a pro- 
posed subdivision ordinance. Does the city 
manager know, or does he have competent 
the de- 
velopments in this field, and how certain 


staff who can inform him, about 


provisions in such ordinances foster the 
public or special interests? 

Or that a 
franchise is being considered 


suppose proposed — utility 
How 
the manager prepared to give his city the 
that 


learned about protecting the interests of the 


well is 


benefit of those things have been 
public in granting franchises? Or suppose 
that an effort is being made tp wreck the 
city’s planning program because some group 
did not get special favors from the planning 
department? Is the city manager prepared 
to show forcefully the relationships between 
sound planning, and good administrative 
organization for planning, and the public 
interest? This list of questions could be ex- 
panded for several pages. 

City managers are probably more aware 
than any other administrators of the cour- 
age that is required to act in the public 
interest when such action goes counter to 


the special interests of groups, institutions, o1 
The 
though that he 
was appointed by a city council which was 
elected represent the 
broad public interests of the city. If he pro- 
ceeds on the premise, that because of his 
responsibility to the public at large he must 


influential individuals in the city city 


manager should remember 
should 


and which 


act accordingly, he will in the long run have 
the confidence and support of a large share 
of the people in the community. 

Much has been said and done in recent 
years that makes it easy for many people to 
be suspicious, and believe the worst that may 
be rumored, about the actions of all those 
in the public service. City managers are al- 
ready far ahead of many other administra- 
tors in the area of ethics because, for one 
reason, you have long had a code of ethics. 

Especially our discussion 
the Code 


states, “The city manager curries no favors. 


pertinent to 
here is Principle 10 of which 
He handles each problem without discrimi- 
nation on the basis of principle and justice.’”! 
It should be that to a large 


extent the public measures the whole man- 


remembered 


ager profession by what it witnesses in par- 
ticular situations 

In building up his courage to act for the 
greatest good of his community, in spite of 
opposition from interest groups, the city 
manager should also keep in mind _ that 
some of the pressure groups that have come 
into existence are essentially concerned with 
In fact, it 
is said that some of these came into existence 


promoting the public interests 


primarily to offset the pressure exerted by 
some of the special-interest pressure groups. 

Many of the groups interested in pro- 
moting the public interest will give tre- 
mendous support to the actions of a city 
manager if they are convinced that he is 
genuinely concerned with the public inter- 
est. The more the city manager knows 
about these groups and their programs the 
better off he is. 

Another fact of which the city manager 
and his council should be aware, and should 
keep in mind as decisions are being made, is 
that many of the special interest groups are 


1*The City Manager’s Code of Ethics,” 
MANAGEMENT, October, 1952, p. 218 


PuBLK 
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not democratic organizations. By no stretch 
of the imagination can it be said that the 
leaders of some of these are selected by the 
democratic Yet often these self- 
styled leaders give the impression that they 
are speaking for the whole membership of 
the group, when actually they are merely 
speaking for themselves. Also, frequently 
the total membership of the group is much 
smaller than 
believe. 


pre CESS. 


the leaders would have you 

With his opportunity to supply leader- 
ship and guidance, the city manager is in a 
position to utilize his knowledge and _ his 
courage in assuming his responsibilities for 
the public good. How well is this responsi- 
bility being discharged? To what extent is 


ANALYSIS OF CITY MANAGERS 


government in our cities government by and 
for the community at large, and to what ex- 
tent is it government by the heat generated 
by pressure proups with the result that it is 
government for special interests? 

I believe that the council-manager move- 
ment, and the development of professional 
city managers, has been the outstanding 
accomplishment in the field of public ad- 
ministration in the United The 


record of achievement will be more 


States. 
even 
significant if in the future it becomes ap- 
parent to everyone that among those in the 
public service the city managers lead the 
way in emphasizing the public interest as 


they perform their important responsibilities. 


An Analysis of City Managers 


A study of the education, age, length of service, pay, hours of work, vacation, retirement, 


expense allowance a and fringe benefits for several hundred city manavers. 


I'T'Y managers are members of a pro- 
like 


professional groups, is seldom static 


fessional group which, other 
During the past eight years an average of 
nearly 70 cities has adopted the council- 
manager plan annually, making a total of 
more than 1,200 cities and towns operating 
under this plan at the close of 1953. Approxi- 
mately 250 city manager appointments are 
made each year. One-third of these appoint- 
ments are managers promoted from one city 
to another or former managers who receive 
new appointments, and nearly one-half 
have come directly from other public ad- 
ministrative positions. Less than one-sixth 
of the managers come from nongovernmen- 
tal positions. 

The average city manager now in office is 
a college graduate, entered the profession 
between the age of 30 and 44, is still serving 
in his first city, has received salary increases 
averaging $366 per year, spends 52 hours 
per week on his job, gets two weeks vaca- 
tion a year, and is covered in a retirement 
system. This information is based (1) on a 
study of the personnel records of 801 city 
managers in office on July 1, 1953, who are 


members of the International City Man- 


agers’ Association, and (2) on a question- 


naire survey conducted by ICMA in Sep- 
tember, 1953, with 604 managers respond- 
ing.' Data obtained from these two sources 
are summarized in this article 

Education. Eighty-two per cent of the 801 
1953, had 
than two-thirds 
of this group, or 60 per cent of the total, 


city managers in office on July 1, 
attended college and more 


completed their college work and received 


bachelor’s or various 


master’s degrees in 
fields. Of the remaining 18 per cent, nearly 
15 per cent had graduated from high school 
and slightly more than 3 per cent did not 
complete their high school work 

Of the 460 


grees, 153 have degrees in the arts and sci- 


managers with college de- 


ences, 198 in some branch of engineering 


(civil, mechanical, electrical, or 


mining), 
and 19 have law degrees. Ninety managers 
have graduate degrees in public or business 
administration or related fields. 


! Data in this article on term of office, salary, 
hours of work, vacation, retirement, car allowance, 
travel and miscellaneous expenses, moving expenses, 
and miscellaneous benefits were obtained by ques- 
tionnaire from 604 city managers in September, 
1953. Other sections of the article are based on 
ICMA personne! records for 801 managers. 
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Age at First Appointment. Nearly 59 per 
cent of the managers began their city man- 
agement career between the ages of 30 and 
44 years, 14 per cent were under 30 years of 
age, and 27 per cent were 45 or older. 

A total of 110 managers were appointed 
to city manager positions while they were 
still under 30 years of age. Of this number, 
57 were still serving in their first city on July 
1, 1953, while 53 had served two or more 
cities. Ninety of these men were from 26 to 
29 years of age when first appointed, and 20 
were from 22 to 25 years old. 

Sixty-five of the 110 managers appointed 
while under 30 years of age served a city of 
less than 5,000 population on their first ap- 
pointment; 29 served cities between 5,000 
and 10,000, 11 were in cities between 10,000 
and 25.000, 


2 and 5 served cities between 
25,000 and 50,000 
A total of 102 of these younger managers 
attended college and all except six got de- 
grees. Seven have high school diplomas 
only, and one did not finish high school. 
/enure. Seventy-one per cent of the 801 
city managers in office on July 1, 1953, re- 
ceived their first appointment as manager 
since January 1, 1946. Of the remaining 226 
managers, 85 have been managers from 8 to 
10 years, 65 have been managers from 11 to 
15 years, 25 from 16 to 19 years, 24 from 20 
to 24 years, and 27 have been managers for 
25 years or more. 
Seventy the 801 
have served two years or longer in a single 
city and the median length of stay in one 
city for these managers was four years. 
lerm of Office. Nearly 87 per cent of the 
city managers serve at the pleasure of the 
council and may be removed by the council 


at any time. Thirteen per cent (83 of 604 


per cent of managers 


SALARIES OF 


1953 


No. Cities 


Population Group Reporting 


250,000 to 500 ,000 
100 ,000 to 250,000 
50 ,000 to 100 ,000 
25 ,000 to 50,000 
10,000 to 25,000 
5,000 to 10,000 
Under 5,000 


Average 


$19,705 


managers) are appointed for a definite term 
of years ranging from one to seven years, but 
even in these cities managers can be removed 
by the council at any time as they do not 
have legal contracts. 

Only seven council-manager cities over 
25,000 population appoint their managers 
for a definite term; three have populations 
of more than 50,000 (Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Durham, North Carolina; and New Ro- 
chelle, New York), and four have popula- 
tions between 25,000 and 50,000 (Albany 
and LaGrange, Georgia; Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts; and Stratford, Connecticut). Sev- 
that managers 
for terms that usually are for one or two 


enteen other cities appoint 
years have populations between 10,000 and 
25,000. The remaining 60 cities have popu- 
lations of less than 10,000. 

Number of Cities Served. A total of 524 (66 
per cent) managers were still serving their 
first city on July 1, 1953, and the remaining 
277 managers had served two or more cities 
149 


were serving their second city, 78 their third, 


Among this second group, managers 


33 their fourth, and 13 their fifth. One man- 
ager was in his sixth city, two in their sev- 
enth, and one manager was in his eighth 
city. 

Salary. The average salary of city man- 


agers on September 1, 1953, ranged from 


$5.596 for cities of less than 5,000 popula- 


tion to $19,865 for cities over 250,000 (see 
table). Median salaries in all population 
groups show an increase of $200 to $400 
since January 1, 1953, as reported in The 
1953 Municipal Year Book. 
in only one population group (cities between 
50,000 and 100,000) failed to show an in- 


crease 


Ihe median salary 


Ciry MANAGERS IN 602 CilTIEs IN SEPTEMBER, 
, BY POPULATION GROUPS 


Mean First 


Quartile 


Third 
Median Ouartile 
; $18 886 

17 ,.077 $15,000 17,200 $18 000 
12,001 11,400 12,915 15,000 
10,848 9 000 10,800 12,000 
8 624 7,500 8,400 9 684 
6,749 5,700 6,500 7,750 
5,596 4.800 5 400 6,150 
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Salary Increase The 


increase received by 578 managers since en- 


median annual salary 


tering the profession is $366 per year. This 
between a 
1953, and the start- 
ing salary received in his first city divided 


increase is the difference man- 


ager’s salary on July 1, 


by his total years of manager service. 

City managers who were still serving in 
their first city on July 1, 1953, had received 
an annual median increase of $258, while 
236 managers who had served two or more 
cities received a median annual increase of 
$486 per year. The annual increase for both 
groups combined was $366. 

Hours of Work. The average city managei 
spends about 52 hours per week at his office 
and in attending meetings. More than one- 
half of the managers reporting (301 out of 
588) work between 48 and 56 hours per 
week. A total of 41 managers work 40 or less 
per week, while 33 work 70 or more hours 

I orty-five per cent of the managers spend 
an average of two evenings per week at coun- 
cil or other official meetings and meetings of 
civic groups. Only three managers do not 
attend evening meetings and eight attend as 
many as five meetings per week. ‘There is no 
significant difference between population 
groups as to the number of evenings the 
manager spends on official business. A total 
of 113 managers are out one evening a week, 
271 are 168 


nings, and 


out two evenings, three eve- 
31 four evenings 
Vacation. Approximately 86 per cent (495 


out of 577) of the city managers have two 


weeks with pay annually. Fifty-two man- 
agers have three weeks, 14 have four weeks, 
All managers who 


and 16 have one week. 


have less than two weeks vacation are in 
cities of less than 25,000. 

The managers who have four wecks vaca- 
tion annually, and several of those with 
three weeks, indicated that their extended 
leave is the result of their long service in the 
city and that they receive the same vacation 
allowance as other long-service employees 

Only 39 per cent of the managers actually 
used all their vacation allowance in 1952; 25 
per cent took no vacation in 1952; 22 per 

the 


lowed; and the remaining 14 per cent used 


cent used one-half or less of time al- 
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more than half but not all of their vacation 
allowance 
Several take 


two or three days at a time, often in connec- 


managers their vacations 
tion with attendance at state, regional, or 
national meetings of public officials, includ- 
ing ICMA conference. 

Retirement. More than one-half of the man- 
agers (340 out of 604) are covered by a state 
or local retirement system covering other 
city employees, 117 others are covered by 
federal social security, and 146 managers are 
not covered by any form of retirement sys- 


tem. Four managers have both federal se- 
curity and are in state or local retirement 
plans. 

Car Allowance. Nearly 96 per cent of the 
596 managers reporting received some kind 
of allowance for necessary automobile ex- 
penses incurred while performing the duties 
of their position, Only 38 managers are not 
reimbursed or provided with a city car. 

Nearly one-half of the managers have the 
use of a city-owned car on city business. Use 
of a city car is more prevalent in larger 
cities, but 62 of the cities between 5,000 and 
10,000 and 32 cities below 5,000 provide the 
manager with a car. ‘These men usually re- 
their 


is not available. 


ceive a mileage allowance for use of 


own car when the city cat 

The next most popular method is a flat 
monthly allowance for the 
car. Of the 177 cities following this practice, 
143 25,000 population. The 
amount ranges from $10 to $125 per month 


use of his own 


are under 
Ihe median amount is $50 per month, and 
over one-half of the cities pay the manager 
Some 


allowance of 7 or 8 


between $37 and $50 per month 


managers receive an 

cents per mile for out-of-city trips in addi- 

tion to their monthly auto allowance. 
Another method 


reported by 66 city 


managers is a standard rate per mile allow- 


ance. The lowest rate reported is 4 cents per 


the highest 11 


/ cents per mile. 


mile and 


cents, with the 


median at 

‘Twenty-six managers receive neither a 
flat monthly allowance nor a mileage rate 
but are reimbursed for actual expenses in- 
curred while on city business. The manager 
presents a bill each month supported by 
sales receipts or vouchers. One-half of the 
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cities which use this method are under 5,000 
population. 

A total of 38 managers receive no allow- 
ance of any kind for the use of their car while 
on city business. The manager of a Canadian 
city reports that the city maintains his per- 
sonal indi- 
cates that minor maintenance of his auto- 


automobile, another manager 
mobile is taken care of in the city shops. One 
manager charges the city 6 cents per mile 
for the use of his private airplane while on 
city business. 

Travel Expense. A total of 507 of 594 man- 
agers indicate that the city pays their ex- 
penses to ICMA conferences and to other 
meetings of public officials. The city in most 
cases reimburses the manager for all out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred while attending 
meetings of public officials, including travel, 
meals, hotel expenses, and incidentals 
that at- 


conterence 


A number of noted 
the 


expenses 


Managers 


tendance at annual was 


budgeted and estimated in ad- 
vance. In other cases the council allows the 
manager to attend conferences or meetings 
in the immediate vicinity of the city without 
formal approval for each individual confer- 
ence, but requires approval for a long trip 
which demands a larger sum of money ot 
extended time out of the city. Several man- 
agers indicate that annual attendance at the 
ICMA conference was part of the agreement 
when they accepted the city manager posi- 
tion. 

Miscellaneous Expenses. Over 75 per cent of 
the managers report that the city pays their 
membership dues in the International City 
out of 600). Of 


the 143 managers who pay their own dues, 


Managers’ Association (457 


several consider their dues a personal ex- 
pense and they had not asked the city to pay 
them. 

With respect to expenses incidental to the 
manager’s position, such as entertainment of 
visitors and meals for out-of-town trips on 
official 327 the 
manager for actual expenses upon presenta- 


business, cities reimburse 
tion of receipts or vouchers, and 240 cities do 
not reimburse the manager for such ex- 
penses. Most managers report that such ex- 
penses are unusual and never amount to 
more than a few dollars during the year. 


Some city councils will not honor expenses 
of entertaining visitors or guests. 

Fifteen managers have an annual expense 
allowance for incidental expenses. One man- 
ager $2,400 per year, another 
$1,000, and for eight managers the amount 
ranges from $50 to $900 per year. Five other 
managers report that the city budget in- 


is allowed 


cludes a lump sum amount for all miscel- 
laneous expenses which the manager uses at 
his discretion. In three of these cities the al- 
lowance includes auto expenses, conference 
attendance, dues, and incidental expenses; 
one manager receives $1,500 annually, an- 
$1,000, Another 


manager has $500 for use for travel outside 


other and another $500. 
the city, conference attendance, dues, and 
incidental expenses. One manager has a sep- 
arate checking account maintained as a re- 
volving fund with a $200 balance to use for 
miscellaneous expenses and occasional out- 
ol-town trips. 

Moving Expenses. City managers who have 
been appointed to their present positions 
since January 1, 1950, were asked to report 
whether the city to which they were going 
paid any part of their moving expenses. A 
total of 296 managers had been appointed 
to their present position since January 1, 
1950. Of these 296 men, 62 (20 per cent) 
reported that the city paid part or all of their 
moving expenses. Forty-one of these man- 
agers reported that the city paid all of their 
moving expenses, 12 that the city paid be- 
tween 75 and 99 per cent of all expenses, 8 
that the city paid between 50 and 74 pet 
cent, and 2 that the city paid less than 50 per 
cent of moving expenses. 

Moving expenses paid by the city ranged 
from $25 in one case to $2,500 in another 
case. A total of 14 cities paid less than $200, 
28 paid between $200 and $500, 8 paid be- 
tween $500 and $1,000, and 3 cities paid 
over $1,000. One manager indicated that 
the city did not pay his moving expenses but 
put him on the payroll as soon as he was 
appointed and gave him car allowance and a 
month’s leave of absence to move his family 
to the new city. 

Miscellaneous Benefits. A popular fringe 
benefit is some type of insurance. A total of 
115 managers are covered by hospital and 
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surgical insurance, 90 have group life in- 
surance policies, 12 health and accident in- 
surance, 3 dismemberment and disability in- 
surance, and one polio insurance. In all of 
these cases the city pays part of the premium 


Three cities allow the manager military 
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leave with pay to attend National Guard or 


organized reserve summer meetings. Four 
cities pay the manager’s home telephone bills 
with the exception of personal toll calls, and 
four cities provide the manager with a house 


for which he pays a nominal monthly rent. 


Some Non-cost Accounting Approaches to 


Performance Budgeting 
By FRANK SHERWOOD* 


Assistant Professor, School of Public Administration, University of Southern California 


, 7 he rou th of performan é 


hudgeting has hee handi ipped hy ils 


almost slaz ish linkage to cost acco inting.” 


HILE the performance budgeting 

concept has stimulated a growing 

body of literature, lack of infor- 

mation concerning its implementation has 

compounded the problems of many admin- 

istrative officers faced with the prospect of 

“getting on a performance basis.”’ This dif- 

ficulty has been further complicated by the 

assumption that cost accounting is a pre- 
requisite of performance budgeting. 

While 


valuable aid in developing information, the 


cost accounting is an extremely 
fact remains that it is only one device for the 
accumulation of data. Indeed the general 
limitation on its usefulness to productive ac- 
tivities rather clearly establishes that unit 
costing cannot be regarded as the only meth- 
od of fact-gathering for the multi-activity 
municipal budget. Actually all measuring 
instruments have usefulness.! 

Furthermore, there is nothing in the tra- 
ditional definitions of performance budget- 
ing which implies a necessity for cost ac- 
counting. As Samuel M. Roberts has re- 
cently written in PusLic MANAGEMENT: 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Sherwood, who has been 
on the faculty of the School of Public Administra- 
tion since 1950, has had three years experience as a 
newspaper editor and publisher and during the past 
year has worked with Samuel M. Roberts, director 
of finance at Long Beach, California, developing a 
budget manual for the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association 


1Orin K. Cope, “The :Performance Budget,” 


Tax Digest (December, 1952), p. 419 


The basic concept ot perlormance budgeting 
is easily understood. In its simplest terms the goal 
of performance budgeting is to prepare, analyze, 
and interpret the financial plan in terms of serv- 
ices and activity programs, rather than limiting 
the budget to a detailing of objects of disburse- 
ment, such as personal services, supplies, equip- 
ment, and so forth.? 


In short the job is not to find a single tool 
that will cover all municipal activities but to 
become acquainted with all means of meas- 
the 
may be fitted to the job at hand. It will be 


urement and fact-finding. Then tools 
the purpose of this article to identify some of 
the non-cost accounting approaches to ex- 
penditure estimating that have been devel- 
the 
framework. It should first be noted that a 


oped within performance budgeting 
definite dividing line may be drawn between 
those municipal activities which are (1) sub- 
ject to production measurement, and (2) 
those whose output at least appears to be 
this line will shift 


from time to time as we sharpen our tools of 


non-measurable. ‘True, 
measurement and as we find new ways of 
quantifying hitherto non-measurable pro- 
duction. Nevertheless it is probably safe to 
will 
house some non-measurable activities. 


say municipal governments always 


MEASURABLE ACTIVITIES 
An alternative to cost accounting in those 
areas where production can be quantified is 


2 Samuel M. Roberts, ‘““Trend 
ance Budgeting,’ Purts 
19 2). p 2 ) 3 


Toward Perform- 
Manacement (October, 
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the manhour approach.’ The federal govern- 
ment took the lead in this development witt 
a series of pamphlets published in 1950. The 
technique has since been used successfully at 
the municipal ‘evel by 
Angeles. 

The Manhour Approach. Essentially the 
manhour approach differs from cost ac- 
counting in that 
only, rather than all cost factors, are made 
the 
words the emphasis is placed on employee 
utilization. 


the city of Los 


personnel requirements 


basis of program estimates. In other 


Under this system two ingredi- 
ents are required: (1) measures of productive 
output; and (2) measures of employee time 
required for such output. 

Ihe usefulness of the manhour approach 
is argued on the ground that approximately 
80 per cent of the average municipal operat- 
ing budget is expended in personnel costs 
As Los Angeles City Administrative Officer 
Samuel Leask explains, 


On the premise that 80 to 85 per cent of our 
deparunental expenditures are devoted to the 
payment of the salaries of our employees, we 
concluded that our departmental work programs 
should be devoted toward determining personnel 
requirements for performing the functional ac- 
tivities and subactivities of each department. 

‘Thus the basic work program form is devoted 
to personnel requirements for a single activity 
On that form, the department records the num- 
ber of full-time personnel and work units per- 
formed for 
under . Such data are shown 
for the last complete fiscal year, estimated for the 
year in progress, and forecasted for the ensuing 
year.” 


each subactivity within the activity 
consideration 


that cost accounting systems 
necessarily be related to units of work 
Nevertheless cities have tended to restrict its usage 
to this basis, except for capital projects, Apparently 
there has been little felt need for general activity in- 
formation beyond that 


4 It is true of course 
need not 


yielded by the accounting 
breakdown 
contribution of cost 


system with an activity It also seems 
clear that the accounting to 
performance budgeting is in the relating of costs to 


workload 
See A Work Measurement System and Work Mea 
urement in Performance Budgeting and Management Im- 
provement, both United States Bureau of the 
public ations 


Judget 
The entire record of the Los Angeles 
installation has been written by George A. Terhune 
and has been duplicated. It is entitled, **An Admin- 
istrative Case Study of Performance Budgeting in 
the City of Los Angeles.’? A shorter explanation is 
available in Samuel Leask, Jr., ‘‘ Performance Budg- 
eting--Los Angeles,’’ Zax Digest (February, 1953), 
pp. 52 ff 
§ Leask, op. cit., p. 53. 


| January 


The total manhours required for a par- 
ticular program were obtained by multi- 
plying the number of full-time employees by 
the standard figures of 2,088 man-hours per 
year for general city personnel, 2,152 man- 
hours for policemen, and 3,228 manhours 
for firemen. These standard figures repre- 
sented the amount of time for which the em- 
ployee was paid and included vacation time, 
holiday time, and sick time as well as the 
direct labor hours expended.‘ 

To arrive at the number of manhours re- 
quired per work unit, the gross total of man- 
hours was divided by the work units accom- 
plished. Assume, for example, that one of the 


sub-activities in a building department is 
routine inspection. Thirty thousand inspec- 
tions (or units of work) are performed, re- 
quiring a total of 10,440 manhours. Thus it 


takes .35 manhours per unit. In the coming 


year it is estimated that 35,000 inspections 
will be made, requiring the same .35 man- 
hours per unit. The total manhours of work 
needed will be 12,250, or 5.9 manyears. 
(This latter figure is attained by dividing 
the standard 2,088 hours worked by each 
man into 12,250.) Hence one more person 
will be required to handle the growing 
workload. 

The major advantages of manhour ap- 
proach are three in number 

1. It is simple. Only by such a relatively 


uncomplicated fact-gathering system was 
the city of Los Angeles able to install per- 
formance budgeting in all city departments 
in a single year. 

2. It does not require an elaborate ac- 


Angeles the 
“lack of adequate departmental data nulli- 


counting installation. In Los 
fied the possibility of utilizing the traditional 
cost accounting approach.’’? 

3. It is that data 


give more valid comparative information 


contended manhour 


than does cost accounting. Unless adjust- 


ments are made for changing dollar values, 


6 While the city of Los Angeles has included such 
overhead items in its gross manhours standard of 
2,088, there is not general agreement on this ap- 
proach. The city of Long Beach, in secking to arrive 
at direct labor has omitted such items. Its 
manhour standard was therefore set at 1,864 hours 
per manyear for most city employees 


costs, 


7 Terhune, ip. cit. 
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comparisons of costs from year to year can be 
extremely misleading. 

On the other side of the ledger, the prin- 
cipal drawbacks of the manhour approach 
are: 

1. Like cost accounting, it can be applied 
The 


mination of levels of activity at which meas- 


only to measurable activities deter- 
urement should take place, and the identifi- 
cation of work units at that level, create dif- 
ficult installation problems. 


2. Unlike cost accounting, 


the manhour 
approach provides no program data on ma- 
terials and supplies and equipment items. It 
is confined to personal services estimating. 

3. The 


the installation of the manhour approach 


tendency toward uniformity in 
throughout the government can mean retro- 
gression in certain departments where cost 
accounting has previously been developed 
This problem may be avoided, however, by 


a more selective application. 


NON-MEASURABLE ACTIVITIES 

It is apparent that there are many mu- 
nicipal activities whose work program Costs 
cannot be measured in terms of produc tion. 
The most familiar example ts the fire depart- 
ment, where the number of fires extin- 
guished provides no basis on which to budget 
look to clerical, 


and 


expenditures; but we may 


management, recreation, many other 
operations and find the same situation pre- 
vailing. Despite the resultant inability to 
quantify production, however, the need for 
considering estimates in terms of se ope and 
volume of work to be done is still present. 

Most attempts to put such activities on a 
periom ance basis rest on extensive research 
into the present performance of the service 
in order to develop valid manning ratios 
based on the number and type of facilities 
operative. As in the manhours approach, it 
may be seen that emphasis is placed on the 
control of personnel, since this represents the 
principal cost item in most municipal activi- 
ties. Two approaches to the problem will be 
discussed in the following paragraphs: (1) 
the ratio of personnel basis; and (2) the 
point grading system. 

1. The ratio of personnel basis. \ 


nder this 


system the number of personnel required is 
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related to a definite organization index. 
Most commonly such ratios have been used 
to determine service and staff needs. Thus, 
in the federal government, one personnel 
employee is permitted to every 110 civilian 
workers and one person performing payroll, 
leave, and retirement activities is allowed 


235 civilian employees.* In other 


for each 
cases a flat percentage of the total employee 
population is established for these purposes 
Standard Oil calls such a ratio (e.g., 15 per 
cent of total personnel may be supervisory) 
an attendance standard.® 

The same general principle may also be 
applied to certain municipal line activities 
which have well established tables of organi- 
zation. In the case of the fire department, for 
example, the number of companies neces- 
sary to provide a certain level of service is 
determined by intensive administrative re- 
search. Having fixed the companies needed, 
the total personnel complement can be se- 
cured by reference to previously determined 
manning tables 

In one city the residential area manning 
standards were: pumper company, four 
men; aerial ladder company, six men; and 
ladder 
Since fire personnel in the community were 
week, the 


ratios were developed to arrive at the total 


pumper and company, five men. 


on a 67-hour following further 


personnel requirement: (1) one man for ev- 
19.3 regulars for vacations; (2) one 
ck leave; 
one man for every four regulars for relief and 
days off 


ery man 


for every 70 regulars for and (3) 


Ihe use of such personnel ratios in estab- 
lishing expenditure estimates for the fire- 
fighting activity may be illustrated by as- 
suming that a city’s suburban districts have 


ladder 


purnper 


19 pumper companies, two acrial 


laddet 
the averave 


500; and 


companies, and four and 


annual salary 


that 


companies; that 


4 


lor pr rsonnel is $4 the other 


Phifiner and R 
(New York 


§ John M 


idn tratior 


Vance Presthus, Publi 
Ronald, 1953), p. 391 

9 Jose ph W. Lucas, More Profit: Le Paper (San 
Standard Qil ¢ ompany of California, 
9. This booklet, incidentally, is one of the 


bran isco 


mes on work simplification yet published 
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ratios given above apply. Thus: 


a. Regular personnel would total 137 
men, cost $616,500 
b. Extra personnel because of vaca- 
tions, 7.1 men, cost 
Extra personnel because of sick 
leave, 2 men, cost 
Extra personnel because of days 
off, 34.2 men, cost 


31,950 
9,000 


154,000 
Total salary cost $811,450 


2. The point grading system. In many cases 


it will be necessary and desirable to proceed 
further with the type of analysis described 
the field of 
ample, there is no such standard unit as a 
fire The facilities, 
hours open will generally differ greatly from 


above. In recreation, for ex- 


company. usage, and 
one playground to another. Consequently, 
the point grading system, which is more 
complex than the ratio of personnel ap- 
proach, is particularly useful where person- 
nel needs must be related to more than one 
index or criterion. In the case of recreation, 
for example, there are at least four variables, 
size and number of facilities, population 
served, record of usage, and hours open. 

Essentially the idea is to set up an ideal 
facility and to determine its personnel re- 
quirement. Then each existing facility is 
graded in relationship to this optimum. Per- 
sonnel allocations are then fixed for each 
facility according to its point score. 

Only the barest outline of the system can 
be presented in this article. The city of San 
Diego has perhaps given the point grading 
system its most thorough trial in its recrea- 
tion department. It is reported that the 
study leading to installation cost approxi- 
mately $1,800 in staff time and resulted in a 
saving of $25,000 the first year. It is ex- 
pected that more significant economies will 
be achieved in future years.'° A case report 
on the point grading system in recreation 
has been developed by the budget research 
staff of San Diego and will be distributed 
through the MFOA Committee on Per- 


10 ( lope, op. cil., p. 422. 


formance Budget and Unit Cost Account- 
ing. 

In summary, the importance of research 
cannot be overemphasized in putting non- 
measurable activities on a performance ba- 
sis. Four broad steps in the development of 
such an approach may be identified: 

1. Analysis of levels of service, 
facilities utilized, and work methods. 

2. Research levels of 
nicipal service and the facilities 
mended to meet those needs; the modifica- 


present 
into desirable mu- 


recom- 


tion of such findings in terms of local condi- 
tions. 
3. Determination of manning ratios related 
to pre-determined criteria. 
4. Use of such ratios in building expendi- 
ture estimates. 
CONCLUSION 


It seems probable that the growth of per- 


formance budgeting has been rather seri- 
ously handicapped by its almost slavish link- 
age to cost accounting. This misunderstand- 
ing has caused many persons (1) to limit 
unnecessarily the area of applicability of 


performance budgeting, and (2) to consider 


that its installation would be unduly expen- 
sive and fraught with organizational difficul- 
ties. It is also probable that these obstacles 
have been magnified by some officials in 


order to counteract demands for change in 
budget procedures. 

The future, however, holds much prom- 
ise. Developments such as have been de- 
scribed in this article, plus others in the fields 
of work measurement and performance re- 
porting, all indicate a broadening compre- 
hension of performance budgeting and its 
implementation. The challenge to provide 
legislators and the public with information 
they need to make intelligent policy deci- 
sions Is a great one resting primarily with the 
administrators. On their ability to develop 
imaginative new techniques of research and 
measurement and to refine old ones will rest 
the further development and usefulness of 
performance budgeting. 





MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Movie 
Patchogue, 


New York, 


the sixtieth anniversary of its incorporation 


commemorated 


recently, and a special film depicting scenes 
of the town and the administration of its 
affairs was shown to the citizenry. The film, 
lasting 40 minutes, is in color and without 
captions or sound. Cost of the film was ap- 
proximately $400. Plans have been made to 
an additional cost of $150. The 


film has the two-fold purpose of informing 


add sound at 


citizens generally and providing students in 
schools with some insight into village govern- 
ment. 


Council Writes Letter 
Members of the Dalles, Oregon, council 
recently addressed a joint letter to “Dear 


Citizen-Taxpayer.”’ The letter was a_pre- 
election appeal to the citizens to approve 
$160,000 in general obligation bonds to 
finance expansion of police and fire depart- 
ment physical facilities. In mimeograph 
form, the letter was signed with stylus by the 
mayor and all members of the council. Po- 
lice and fire needs were pointed up and citi- 
zens were encouraged to obtain copies of a 
report entitled “An Ap- 
praisal of Dalles City Public Safety Facili- 


ties” available at’vity hall. 


comprehensive 


Open House 

San Diego, California, recently held an 
open house planned and sponsored by the 
San Diego city and county employees associ- 
ation. The theme of the open house was 
“local government on display.” This year’s 
program enlarged the scope and coverage of 
the first event which took place in 1952. 
Civic center buildings were open to the pub- 
lic from 1:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. each day with 
exhibits and special displays. 


Tax Leaflets . 

Five cities have issued special leaflets or 
newsletters which were enclosed with tax 
bills. In Puyallup, Washington, a one-page 


newsletter from the city manager contains 


announcements, facts on city finances, and 
comments on current problems. In Henrico 
County, Virginia, a single-fold leaflet, en- 
titled Henrico Briefs, gives a concise summary 
of activities and revenues and expenditures 
in graphic form. In San Diego the city, 
county, district 
leaflet local niversity 
City, Missouri, used the novel form of a 
leaflet; Med- 


enclosed a folder on 


and _ school issued a joint 


explaining taxes. 
stock certificate for a 
ford, 


city finances with the tax bill; and Glencoe, 


recent 


Massachusetts, 


Illinois, recently sent out a one-page State- 
ment About Your Tax Bill. 


Managers as Columnists 

Newspaper clippings have recently been 
received which show that the press is avail- 
able as a media for public relations. In 
Wood River, City Manager Roy 
Harbaugh writes a column under his own 
by-line in familiar chatty style. Dana Whit- 
man, Jr., town manager of Holden, Massa- 
chusetts, has written 


Illinois, 


a series of feature ar- 
ticles with by-line for the Holden Midweek 
News. ‘Townspeople expressed their appre- 
ciation with letters to the editor. 


Special Leaflets 

University City, Missouri, distributes to 
meetings a 
leaflet which shows the seating plan of the 
council with 


all citizens attending council 


information on vovernment 
services and telephone numbers of the vari- 
ous city offices. 

In Oak League of 
Women booklet 
which contains a short history of the com- 
munity 


the 
published a 


Park, Illinois, 


Voters has 


and information on organization 
and services of the city government and 
schools and on voting. Charts and graphs 
plus good format mark it as practical and 
complete. 

Whitehall Pennsylvania, has 
published Welcome to Whitehall which out- 


lines municipal services and other data for 


Borough, 


the benefit of newcomers to the community. 
It is distributed by women of the ‘Welcome 


Wagon” and other organizations and groups 
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which are in constant touch with new resi- 
dents. Shorewood, Wisconsin, also has is- 
sued a “‘welcome” pamphlet filled with pic- 
tures. ‘The cover shows a picture of the sign 
seen on entering the city, “Welcome to 
Shorewood.” 

Junction City, Kansas, has distributed an 
11-page booklet, A Guide For Citizens, which 
carries “information on the functions of your 
city government” and contains a directory 
of city officials. 

Manhattan Beach, 


tributed a leaflet on fly-control methods, 


California, has dis- 


[ Januar) 


and Glencoe, Illinois, a leaflet on What Do I 
Do With Garbage, Tin Cans, Bottles, Ashes, and 
Rubbish? 

In Carey, Ohio, a booklet of rules and 
regulations of the city-owned cemetery has 
been distributed to 1,100 homes with utility 
bills. 

Inglewood, California, has benefited from 
the advertising of a real estate developer 
who praised the city’s “‘well-run municipal 
operations.’ Pictures of the city hall and 
police and fire buildings occupied a con- 


spicuous spot in his newspaper advertising. 
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Two Cities Integrate Fire and 
Police Services 

WO cities have recently undertaken the 

integration of their fire and police serv- 
ices. In Oak Park, Michigan, a city with an 
estimated population of 20,000 as compared 
with 5,624 in 1950, the city council recently 
approved combining fire and police services 
in a public safety department. The same 
men will be trained to perform both fire and 
police services. ‘The new department will be 
headed by an experienced man who will be 
and $8,000 a 


paid between $7,000 year; 


nation-wide publicity has recently been 
given to this opening 

The city’s policemen are being trained in 
fire fighting techniques so that at least four 
men can be available at fire 


irained any 


within two minutes after an alarm is re- 
ceived. Firemen will be trained in_ police 
work. Because of the additional duties im- 
posed on the men then salaries have been 
increased eflective January 1 by $200 per 
year. 

In recommending the proposed integra- 
tion of these two services to the council, the 
city manager pointed out that when the city 
reached a population of 45,000, a minimum 
of 106 employees would be needed if the two 
departments were separate, while under the 
integrated public safety system the city will 


need only 80 men to do the same work. 


The other city where the same men will 
perform both fire and police duties is North 
Augusta, South Carolina (3,659). All patrol 
cars are radio-equipped and will carry fire 
extinguishers and grass fire-fighting equip- 
ment. In putting the new plan into effect the 
mayor stated that the city will now have 
around-the-clock police protecton and that 
the program that has been adopted will sat- 
isfy the requirements of the fire under- 
writers. 

Other communities that have integrated 
their fire and police services are Buena Park 
and Sunnyvale, California; Oakwood, Ohio; 
Sewickley Heights, Pennsylvania; Hunting- 
ton Woods and Grosse Pointe Shores, Michi- 
gan; and Montreal-East, Quebec. 


1,000 Attend National 
Municipal League Conference 


Over 


r HE 59th national ( onferenc eon vovern- 

ment held in Richmond, Virginia, No- 
vember 8 to 11 by the National Municipal 
League, attracted 1,033 civic and business 
leaders, state and local officials, political sci- 
entists and interested citizens. Twenty-two 
panel sessions were held on such topics ascities 
and the national government, eflective citi- 
zens’ associations, municipal public relations, 
relations of council and manager, mass civic 
education, annexation——when and how, the 
newspaper as a Civic force, and policymak- 


ing machinery in the council-manager plan 
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A feature of the conference was the pres- 
entation of 22 “‘cases’’ before a jury of 12 by 
finalist cities competing for the 1953 “‘All- 
America 


Awards will be 


given to 11 of these cities on the basis of evi- 


Cities” awards. 
dence of local progress achieved as the result 
of citizen action. Each city was given 12 
minutes to present its “‘case.’? Among the 


, 


cities presenting their “cases”? were Glendale 
and Richmond, California; Norwich, Con- 
necticut; Daytona Beach, Florida; Peoria 
and Park Forest, Illinois; Flint and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; De Soto, Missouri; Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey; Rome, New York; Ham- 
ilton and Toledo, Ohio; Corpus Christi, 
Port 
Angeles, Washington. ‘The contest is spon- 


Texas; Petersburg, Virginia; and 
sored jointly by Look magazine and the Na- 
tional Municipal League. 

On display at the conference were two 
new pamphlets on citizen organization, one 
entitled The Citizen Association: How to Or- 
ganze and Run It and the other The Citizen 
Association: How to Win Civic Campaigns (see 
Pick of the Month). George H. Gallup, di- 
Public 


the 


of the American Institute of 


clec ted 


rector 


Opinion, was president of 


League. 


Trains Department Heads in 
Techniques of Supervision 
ASADENA, 


an in-service training program for ad- 


California, is conducting 
ministrative personnel in the fundamentals 
of supervision. ‘The course, projected and de- 
veloped by the personnel director, is based 
on an inventory of training needs and an 
analysis of training literature. The initial 
course ¢ omprised six sessions ol two and Onec- 
half hours each. Topics included were: (1) 
responsibilities of the supervisor in leadership 


? 


training: (2) induction and training of em- 


ployees; 3) standards of perlormance and 
employee rating; (4) work simplification; 


(5) morale, discipline, and handling of 
grievances; and (6) employee relations. 
The inauguration of the training program 
was announced by the city manager at a 
meeting of department heads. Although the 
course was not made compulsory, all depart- 


ment heads partic ipated in the training ses- 
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sions which were conducted by the confer- 
ence method. A critique session held at the 
end of the course resulted in adding sessions 
on safety and public relations and sessions 
were extended to last three hours. 

After this pilot experiment the course was 
given to supervisors in various departments 
who were especially selected as trainees. Ad- 
ditional training was given in conference 
leadership to this group of personnel. A sec- 
ond critique session led to the preparation of 
two training manuals, one entitled Super- 
visors’ Workbook in Fundamentals of Supervision 
the other Manual in Funda- 


mentals of Supervision. ‘These manuals embody 


and Instructor’ s 
the eight basic subjects to be studied and 
contain questions, answers, graphs, charts, 
and other teaching aids. 

Thirty-seven department and _ assistant 
department heads have completed the train- 
ing in the fundamentals of supervision. 
Supervisors who completed the course are 
carrying the training to line supervisors in 
all departments. Already there is evidence of 
improved work standards and better em- 
ployee and public relations. 

Experience in Pasadena shows that morn- 
ing sessions are best, instruction should be 
the 
), and sessions should 


M. Mc- 


CuRDY, assistant city manager, Pasadena. 


given on city time, conterence group 
should be limited to 1 


be limited to two hours Rot RI 


Issues Comprehensive Admin- 


istrative Manual 
pe Jose, California, is publishing a com- 
pre hensive administrative manual cov- 
ering all phases of city-wide general, finan- 


The ar- 


contains 


cial, and personnel administration 


tic le on general administration 


chapters on legislative and legal, adminis- 
trative organization, annexations and sul- 
travel, 


ofhice 


records Management, public re] itloOns, and 


divisions, transportation and mnter- 


departmental services, insurance, and 


general. The finance article is devoted to 


budgeting, funds and accounts, revenues. 


payrolls, purchasing, property inventory, 


special fund procedures, and 


The third article, 


tion, has chapters on the personnel system, 


accounting 


on pe rsonne] administra- 
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positions, recruitment, status, leaves, at- 
tendance, training and safety, employee re- 
lations, and general. 

The manual contains statements of poli- 
cies and procedures on all phases of city- 
wide administration. It can be used by other 
cities as a guide in preparing a similar man- 
ual, for comparison of San Jose practice with 
local practice, and perhaps for adoption 
with modifications of specific policies, proce- 
dures, and forms used in San Jose. Sugges- 
tions on methods of preparing a manual of 
this type are set forth in a special report 
entitled The Value of Manuals (see Pick of the 
Month). 

An administrative manual helps in work 
simplification, leads to a thorough audit of 
the 
forms and procedures exist, and is of value 


the policies and activities for which 
for in-service training of departmental em- 
ployees dealing with city-wide administra- 
tion, 

The manual, now one-third complete, is 
being released in installments. One install- 
ment, covering mostly financial administra- 
tion, is now available, and cities, libraries, 
and others who order this installment will 
receive the remainder of the manual in in- 
stallments as issued during 1954 (see Pick of 
the Month). The city of San Jose will furnish 
“change”? sheets indefinitely without addi- 
tional charge to purchasers desiring them 
Joun B. Massen, assistant city manager, San 
Jose, California. 


Provide Municipal Services 
Outside City Limits 
LABAMA has extended the extraterri- 


torial power of cities by three new 


laws which have recently been signed by 
the governor. One act authorizes cities to 
condemn land for the purpose of securing 
entire watersheds and other necessary lands 
for reservoirs and pipelines in any part of the 
state in order to insure a municipal water 
supply. Another act grants cities over 6,000 
authority to construct streets and to assess 
adjacent property within three miles of the 
city limits in an area known as the “police 
jurisdiction.” For cities of less than 6,000 the 
police jurisdiction extends one-and-a-half 
miles. 


[ Jan uary 


The third act authorizes cities to zone air- 
ports that are owned by the city within two 
miles from the airport wherever located and 
in addition to exercise airport zoning any- 
where in the police jurisdiction of the city. 

These new laws now make the authority 
of Alabama cities in the police jurisdiction 
almost as complete as that within the city it- 
self in respect to all major municipal func- 
tions except the taxing power. Cities may 
provide the full range of sanitary, fire pro- 
tection, public utility, street construction, 
and police protection services to these areas 

‘The general police power of the city may 
be exercised in ‘“‘police jurisdiction’? areas 
just as in the city itself, including the en- 
forcement of subdivision control, zoning, 
building standards, sanitary regulations and 
the 
power to collect licenses on businesses is ex- 
the 
that the license outside the city boundary 


other regulatory ordinances. Even 


tended into the area, with limitation 
may not exceed half that levied inside the 
city itself. In Alabama license income repre- 
sents a very large share of all municipal 
income. 

By the use of extraterritorial powers, some 
Alabama cities control outside populated 
areas as large or larger than the central city 
itself. Annexation of fringe areas to cities still 
is accomplished chiefly by legislative acts. In 
1953 the legislature passed 55 separate bills 
annexing areas to cities, and only two places, 
Elba and Oxford, annexed small areas fol- 
lowing the statutory procedure.__RoOBERT 


T. DALanpb, University of Alabama. 


Adopt Policies on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Finance, Streets 


HE annual conference of the American 

Municipal Association held in New Or- 
leans on November 29 to December 2 was 
attended by 900 public officials and other 
delegates. Highlights included two luncheon 
addresses, one by Sam Rayburn, former 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
now minority leader, who emphasized the 
necessity of continuing federal support for 
some activities, such as highways which have 
an essentially national character. Another 
luncheon speaker, Sherman Adams, former 
Governor of New Hampshire and now As- 
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sistant to the President, endorsed a public 
housing program, which came as a surprise 
to many delegates, and pleaded for closer 
cooperation between the federal, state, and 
local governments 

Three one-half day sessions were devoted 
to discussion of polic ies and objectives for 
streets and highways, for municipal finance, 
and for intergovernmental relations. Policy 
statements were adopted at the closing busi- 
ness session on each of these subjects, and the 
statement ‘‘Municipal Objectives in Inter- 
Relations” 


an official hearing held by a subcommittee 


governmental was presented at 
of the National Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, a hearing which was held 


the AMA conference 


Copies of all three statements (streets and 


in connection with 
highways, municipal finance, and intergov- 
ernmental relations) are available on request 
to AMA (1313 East 60 Street, Chicago) 

Resolutions were adopted at the confer- 
ence requesting higher priority for munici- 
pal governments in the disposal of federal 
surplus property, Opposing taxation ol mu- 
nic ipal utilities and their securities, urging 
expansion of OASI to cover all public em- 
ployees, urging greater payments in lieu of 
taxes on Lanham Act housing under certain 
conditions, requesting a delay in the applica- 
tion of the revised federal power policy, and 
urging the federal government to recognize 
the principle that civil defense is primarily a 
federal problem and responsibility and that 
critical target cities be permitted to deal di- 
rectly with the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration 

Observers considered this the largest and 
most useful conference ever held by the As- 
Mayor William E. Kemp of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, was elected president ol 
the Association, and Mayor Allen ‘Thomp- 
son of Jackson, Mississippi, vice president 
Mayor William B. Hartsfield of Atlanta, 
Georgia, retiring president, remains on the 


sociation 


executive committee. Other members of the 


executive Committee include the mayors of 


six cities and the directors of state leagues 
of municipalities in Tennessee, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Utah, Michigan, and Idaho.—Cart 
H. CHATTERs, executive director, American 
Municipal Association. 


MONTH 


Counties to Levy Special Taxes 
for Municipal Services 
UNICIPAL 


hope that a new state law, known as 


officials in California 
the “County Service Area Law” will help 
the 
boards are authorized to create County serv- 


solve fringe-area problem. County 
ice areas in unincorporated territory and to 
levy taxes to finance municipal-type services. 
These services have been defined as extended 
police protection, struc tural fire protection, 
and park and recreation facilities and services 
Other 


“any other governmental service which the 


such services have been defined as 
county is authorized by law to perform and 
which the county does not also perform on a 
county-wide basis both within and without 
cities.’” Examples of miscellaneous extended 
services are: county road construction, im- 
provement, and maintenance; public health 
lights; 


civil defense; and such overhead service as 


activities; libraries; airports; street 


county council, auditing, and personnel. 
The county service area law has no applica- 
tion to the many functions and services pro- 
the benefit of all 


welfare, 


vided by counties for 


county residents, ¢€.g. hospitals, 
probation and juvenile activities, and fire 
protection for forests and grass lands. 

Under the new law, a county service area 
may be established by a county board on its 
own initiative or upon a petition signed by 
not less than 10 per cent of the registered 
voters residing within the proposed area 
Phe benefited area must pay for the services 
requested. Notice and hearing are provided 
for and the board has the final authority to 
determine services to be provided as well as 
the boundaries of the area 

The establishment of the service area may 
also be prevented by a petition signed by at 
least 10 per cent of the registered voters pro- 
referendum must be 


testing whereby a 


called. If not approved by a majority vote 


the extended services cannot be provided. 
Where protests are made and/or the referen- 
dum election prohibits the formation of the 
area, the law provides that “the county serv- 
ices found to be extended county services 
shall not thereafter be provided within the 
area from general funds of the county.”’ 
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Citizens At Council Meetings 

y RICHMOND, Virginia, one-half hour is 

set aside at council meetings for citizens. Any 
citizen who calls the city clerk any time up to the 
day before the meeting that he wants to appear is 
put on the agenda. Citizens also are given an op- 
portunity to be heard on traffic changes. Before a 
street is designated as a one-way traffi 
the traffic 


owners and residents on that street a postcard ex- 


street, for 


example, engineer sends property 
plaining the proposed change and inviting them 
to attend a hearing and designating the time and 


place for the hearing 


Gets Low-Cost City Hall 

Fairborn, Ohio (7,847), has expanded its city 
office facilities by purchasing a 518-unit housing 
project with 36 acres of land from the federal gov- 
ernment. The city will operate the project until 
present low-cost housing needs cease. Future 
plans call for destruction of the units and sale of 
part of the land, with the remainder to be kept 
for public purposes. Immediate needs for addi- 
tional office space were met by remodeling the 
administration building of the project to provide 
offices for the city manager and finance director, 
a new council room, engineer’s office, and a large 
storage room. The expansion was accomplished 
by an expenditure of only a few thousand dol- 


lars. 
20 Per Cent of People Move 
The l 


recent report on mobility of population reveals 


nited States Bureau of the Census in a 


that 20 per cent changed their place of residence 
during the year ending April, 1953. ‘Two out of 
three, however, remained in the same county and 
moved to a dif- 


one-third were migrants, that is, 


ferent county. The proportion of short-distance 


(intra-county) movers has remained fairly con- 
stant at about 13 per cent during the postwar 


period, 
Guides for Citizen Groups 

The National Municipal League has recently 
issued two manuals for citizens who want to or- 
ganize themselves into eflective associations for 
local community improvement. One pamphlet is 
entitled The Citizen Association: How to Or 
and Run It and the other The Citizen Association: 
How to Win Civ Pick of the 
Month). The manuals are described as “‘a distil- 
lation of 


Janize 
Campatens 


(see 


the knowledge gained by 


work 


the League 


through its with citizen groups over six 


118 | 


t 


decades,” plus facts and ideas contributed by 


more than 30 active citizen groups throughout 
the United States. Case histories of more than a 
dozen campaigns in large and small cities are in- 
cluded, among which are stories of successful 
campaigns for the council-manager plan, new 
charters, smoke control, and approval of bond 
issucs, 
Apprentices in City Hall 

Long Beach, California, is cooperating with 
the local state college in training young men who 
want a career in public service. Three student 
administrative trainees spend 16 hours per week 


throughout the academic Iwo 


year at city hall 
are assigned to the administrative analysis sec- 
tion in the finance department and one to the 
personnel director’s section of the city manager’s 


The 


field trips, and actual work experience. The col- 


office. training is conducted by seminars, 


lege grants regular academic credit to the train- 
ees. ... In Cleveland, Ohio, the voters recently 
approved a charter amendment which author- 
ized the city to employ apprentices in public ad- 
ministration. 


Installs Machine Accounting 

Sidney, Nebraska (4,912), has installed ma- 
chine methods in its accounting department. 
Customers of the city-owned utilities now get a 
single bill to cover charges for electricity, water 
and sewerage service, and waste removal, instead 
of three separate bills each month as in the past. 
lhe bills are preprinted post cards which are ad- 
dressed by machine. Second copies are placed in 
the files at service collection windows. 

More Management Reports for Cities 

A total of 830 cities and towns in the United 
States and Canada Manage- 
ment Information Service conducted by the In- 
Managers’ Since 
MIS was inaugurated eight years ago, 119 infor- 


now subscribe to 


ternational City Association 
mation reports have been published for distribu- 
tion to cities subscribing to the Service. Two re- 
ports were mailed to cities last month, one en- 
titled Administration of Street Lighting Service and 
the other Improving Local Traffic Conditions. Sub- 
scribing cities also received a consolidated index 
for all of the 119 reports, together with a list of 
titles of all the 119 reports that have been issued. 
Other MIS reports issued during 1953 covered 
such subjects as administration of utility fran- 
chises, pay rates for selected city jobs, manage- 
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ment of common services, policies and techniques 


of press relations, municipal policy on tringe 
areas, municipal records management and con- 
trol, management of a municipal filing system, 
selection of department heads, and departmental 


records and reporting 


Supervisors Want In-Service Training 


Problems in human relations worry super- 
visors more than making out reports or overseeing 
production. ‘This finding was made by a person- 
nel office in one of California’s state departments 
Supervisors ranked disciplining workers as their 
most difficult and recurrent problem. Few of the 
supervisors had had any training in how to super- 
vise before they actually took on the job. The gen- 
eral feeling was that human relations problems 
may get out of hand when the new supervisor must 
learn through trial and error. Most of the super- 
visors questioned said they wished they had train- 
ing from their own organization before becoming 
supervisors. They merit 


Saw in in-service training 


ac quired as an understudy to a supervisor, train- 


ing during the first two months after appoint- 
ment as supervisor and taking part in a super- 
visors’ conference made up of supervisors entirely 


within the trainee’s own organization. 


Pay-As-You-Go, Revenue Bonds 
San (16,534), will 
finance a $115,000 civic recreation center under a 


Phe 


clude a snack bar, dance 


Suenaventura, California 


new will 


arts and 


pay-as-you-go plan building 


in- 
area, cralts 
room, conference rooms, and office space for the 
recreation department. Other capital improve- 
ments financed from current revenues during the 
a $250,000 city hall, a $30,- 


and 


past three years are 


OOO fire station, a $115,000 police station 


| lorida 


pledged its utility tax revenues toward the pay- 


... Fort Lauderdale, (36,328), has 


ment of three revenue certificate issues used to 


finance a $2,500,000 beach-yacht 


marina, an 
$800,000 addition to the municipal general hos- 
pital, and a $480,000 incinerator. Revenue from 
the tax on local utility bills amounted to $468,000 
for the past fiscal year 
Tighten Up On Traffic Violators 

Norfolk, Virginia, has opened a new police 
The 


plan of letting traffic violators pay fines ahead of 


court to deal primarily with traffic cases. 


court time at police headquarters had proved in- 
effective. Under the new plan in effect January 1 
all persons charged with moving traffic violations 
will have to appear in person and stand trial in 
the new traffic court which will sit six days a 


week. . . . Houston, Texas, will soon begin send- 
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ing monthly bills to persons who have not settled 
Kansas City, Missouri, 
book lor 
three or more delin- 


.. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


is planning an increase of the maximum fine for 
| 


their parking fines 


has prepared a new “pick-up” appre- 


hending individuals with 


quent traffic tickets 


speeding from $25 to $200. A new state law car- 
ries a mandatory jail sentence of from five days to 
The 
city plans to set the fine for second oflenses at 
from $200 to $500 


one year for a second drunk driving offense. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances recently adopted include creating 
an urban redevelopment authority in Columbus, 


Ohio; establishing minimum housing standards 


in Buffalo and Indianapolis; requiring off-street 


truck loading and unloading berths in connection 


with every new or enlarged manufacturing o1 


commercial building in Milwaukee; prescribing 
requirements for off-street parking, loading, and 
unloading facilities in connection or 


with new 


enlarged manutacturing, commercial, and resi- 
dential buildings in Chicago; prohibiting aban- 


donment ol ict boxes or similar containers in 
places accessible to children in San Francisco, 
California; Lima and Warren, Ohio; Portland, 
Oregon; York, Pennsylvania; and Quincy, Il- 
linois; prohibiting political advertising on city 


property and imposing a l per cent tax on 
casualty insurance premiums in Miami, Florida; 
prohibiting trucks from use of certain streets in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and Saginaw, Mich- 
igan; and limiting the use of sound trucks and 


sound equipment in Boston, Massachusetts 


To Reduce the Traffic Toll 


The continued toll of traffic accidents will get 
the 


Coun il 


attention during several 
The National Safety called a 
in New York City 16 of 


representatives of eight national organizations to 


increased next 
months 
meeting on December 
discuss means of developing better information 
that 


made on the prevention of accidents, Organiza- 


on accident causes so new attacks can be 


tions invited were the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, American Associ- 
ation of State Highway Officials, American Mu- 
nicipal Association, Council of State Govern- 
International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
Managers 
United States Conference of Mayors, and Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers. The ICMA was repre- 
by Carleton F. Sharpe, city manager, 
Hartford, Connecticut....In February the 
White House Conference on Highway Safety will 


ments, 


lice, International City Association, 


sented 


be held in Washington for three days in response 
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to a call from the President to stimulate organized 
public action on the community level in an effort 
to reduce the traffic toll. Civic leaders from all 
parts of the country have been invited to the con- 
ference. 


Joint Planning on Area-Wide Problems 

Planning agencies of the county, cities, vil- 
lages, and towns of Milwaukee County, Wiscon- 
sin, recently held their first general joint meeting 
on mutual community problems. Problems relat- 
ing to expressways, civic center, lake front plan- 
ning, and extension of parks and parkways were 
discussed. The problems were defined as metro- 
politan area problems upon which the entire area 
must act jointly. ... In Boston a recent one-day 
conference called by the Governor brought state, 
county, and municipal officials together to dis- 
cuss real and apparent administrative conflicts in 
order to bring about a better understanding be- 
tween state and local officials. The meeting was 
the first of its type in the state’s history... . In 
Texas the League of ‘Texas Municipalities has 
asked the Governor to call a statewide meeting to 
develop a unified approach to the whole question 
of street and highway financing. 


Conducts Chest X-Ray Campaign 
Norfolk, Virginia, has purchased a $17,000 
mobile x-ray unit and has started a program to 
chest x-ray all its citizens. Cases of tuberculosis, 
detected in the early stages, can be treated more 
successfully, and the x-ray unit will help to con- 
trol the high fatality rate of the disease in the area. 
Chest x-rays will be made regularly in schools, 
industrial plants, businesses, and other organiza- 
tions. The new unit will increase the number of 

x-rays taken from 13,000 to 70,000 annually. 


School Enrollment Up 4 Per cent 

A report on school enrollment issued by the 
Bureau of the Census shows that enrollment in 
elementary and high schools is expected to in- 
crease by more than 1.3 million annually, or 
about 4 per cent a year, to at least 1959 when the 
1953 crop of babies will be entering school for the 
first time. It is estimated that about 39 million 
children will be enrolled by 1959, or one-third 
more than were enrolled in 1952. For the next 
several years the elementary grades will bear the 
major burdens of these increases. Elementary en- 
rollment will increase rapidly for the next several 
years and reach a level of about 30 million in 
1959, an increase of almost eight million in seven 
years. The sharpest recent increase in enrollment 
in any one grade has taken place this past school 
year (1952-53) when the first grade enrolled about 


three-quarters of a million more children than in 
the previous year. High school enrollments will 
also be increasing at a substantial rate. By 1960 
high schools will enroll about 9.4 million stu- 
dents, and by 1965 a total of 12 million as com- 
pared with a current enrollment of about seven 
million. Roughly speaking, for every three stu- 
dents now attending high school, there will be 
four students in attendance by 1960 and five by 
1965. 
City Finance News 

Columbia, South Carolina, is earning about 
$6,500 a month by keeping 90 per cent of its cash 
assets invested in government securities; 
than $50,000 is anticipated from this source dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. . . . Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, has earned $1,488 in cash discounts by 
prompt payment on purchases made by the city 
during the first three months of this fiscal year. 
Other benefits resulting from a new centralized 


more 


purchasing system include lower prices, consoli- 
dation of purchases, improved bidding proce- 
dures, and improved quality control... . The 
dependency of Phoenix, Arizona, upon the prop- 
erty tax as a source of revenue has been declining 
steadily; in 1937 property taxes accounted for 
75.7 per cent of its revenues and in 1952 only 
33.6 per cent. 


More Effective Use of Streets 
Long Beach, California, is taking steps to ex- 
pedite the movement of traffic on city streets. 
Recently a number of streets in the main business 
trafhic, 
and the scramble system for pedestrian crossings 
has been put into effect at some of the principal 


district have been converted to one-way 


intersections. Plans are being made to provide 
more through streets in all parts of the city. Dur- 
ing the past three years 15 streets were opened for 
through traffic. Channelization studies have re- 
sulted in the construction of curbings and other 
facilities to provide for more effective handling of 
traffic at high-volume intersections. A study of 
traffic signals and lights has led to the adoption of 
an evaluation system in locating traffic signals, 
enabling the engineering department to create a 
priority list for new signals based on traffic vol- 
ume and relative hazard. New boulevard stop 
signs have been installed and more lanes have 
been painted on arterial streets, using a skip-line 
instead of solid line, for economy. More school 
crossing guards have been provided, off-street 
parking facilities have been increased, and traf- 
fic enforcement has been intensified. Special traf- 
fic investigation controls have been eliminated 
and all police officers have been trained in traffic 
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enforcement. The pull-through stop system for 
buses had been adopted and this has reduced ac- 
cidents involving passengers. The city plans to 
revise its traffic code and has completed a study 
of safety lighting needs for the entire arterial street 
system. 
Growth of Fringe Areas 

The population of Ithaca, New York (29,257) 

appears to be static as it did not increase in the 20 


’ 


years prior to 1950. But population of the town- 
ship surrounding the city increased 147 per cent. 
Of the families living in the fringe only 18 pet 
cent have lived there more than the 20 years, and 
30 per cent have lived there less than three years, 
according to a study entitled Social Change and An 
Urban Fringe Area (see Pick of the Month). The 
that urban centers and their 


study indicates 


fringe areas usually are a single functional unit. 
Expansion of the fringe usually takes place faster 
than cities can adjust their boundaries, and once 
developed the fringe units resist the expansion of 
the city. 


Cities Publish Annual Budgets 
Annual municipal budgets have been received 
from 1 


Petaluma, 


recently cities: Hayward, Long Beach, 


and California; Denver, Colorado: 


Greenwich, Connecticut; Hollywood, Florida: 
Abilene, Kansas; Greenwood, Mississippi; Win- 
North ¢ Ohio; 


Longview, lexas; 


ston-Salem, arolina; Fairborn, 
Amarillo, 
Marinette and Two Rivers, Wisconsin. The budg- 
ets of Abilene, Amarillo, 


Marinette, Petaluma, and 


and ‘Tyler, and 
Greenwich, Hayward, 
Iwo Rivers all con- 
tain excellent summary statements and also 
charts and graphs to illustrate materials. Plastic 
binders and different colored paper were used by 
Long Beach, Denver, and Greenwich. Petaluma 


and Greenwood used plastic binders with uni- 
form colored paper, Fairborn, Winston- 
Salem, Marinette, Amarillo, and Abilene 


different colored paper in conventional bindings. 


while 


used 


Expediting Flow of Traffic 


San Diego has adopted a one-way street pat- 
tern for the entire downtown section; only the 
city’s main artery will remain a two-way street. 
Cincinnati has put into operation a new traffic 
project designed to make use of the center lane 

traffic during rush hours. 
979 


Spaced about 400 feet apart are 22 signal units to 


for either direction of 
control traffic flow on the reversible lanes. Signs 
explain that the lane is to be used only on the 
green light. Topeka, Kansas, is using portable 
traffic signals which can be quickly installed at 
moved elsewhere when their 


any location and 


need has passed. The signals are on rollers, and 
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the automatic storage battery is good for 24 hours 
use before recharging. Provo, Utah, uses the port- 
New York City 


has purchased a year’s supply of aluminum trafhi 


able signals for school locations 


signal posts at a cost of about $45,000 a year less 
than the old cast-iron posts. ‘The new post is cast 
in a signal unit and weighs 60 pounds; the old 


posts weigh 232 pounds and have 45 parts. 


New Sources of Revenue 
Miami and St. Florida, 
adopted an excise or license tax of 1 per cent of 


Petersburg, have 
the gross receipts of the premium collected on 
casualty insurance policies, and North Miami, 
Florida, has adopted a utility tax of 10 per cent 
on the first $25 of utility bills, 5 per cent of the 
next $75, and 1 per cent on amounts in excess of 
$100. are bottled 

power, and telephone... . Duluth, 
at a special election in October defeated a pro- 
When 


} approved a 


Services taxed electric 


vas, 


Minnesota, 


posed 1 per cent municipal income tax 
St. Paul November 
$38,956,000 bond issue they authorized a prop- 


voters on 
erty tax increase of about 13 per cent. 


Personnel News 

Greenville, South Carolina, has issued a 16- 
page Employees’ Handbook whic h contains person- 
nel policies and rules, ... Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, has provided by ordinance that employees 
who serve on juries where jury pay is lower than 
their salary may be paid their salaries for the ume 
involved, but the jury pay must be turned over to 
. Chicago, Hlinois, has low- 
1 to 19. The 


range is now 19 to 28 for nonveterans and up to 


the city treasurer. .. 


ered the age limit for firemen from 2 


35 for veterans. San Diego has started a policy of 
employing high school graduates who have not 
reached the age of 18 in order to attract the best 
of the graduates when they are making their first 


career decision 


Home Rule for Tennessee Cities 
Tennessee voters on November 3 by a two-to- 
one majority adopted eight amendments to the 
state constitution, the first changes approved 
since 1870 


home rule. One amendment prohibits the legis- 


Three of the amendments give cities 


lature from passing bills which remove local of- 
ficials from office or change their salaries. In ad- 
dition, the legislature must submit local bills to 
the local governing body affected for approval by 
a two-thirds vote or for approval by a simple ma- 
jority of the voters. Another amendment permits 
cities to vote themselves “home rule” cities. A 
home rule city is freed from local legislation en- 
acted by the legislature and may amend its exist- 
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ing charter or adopt and amend a new charter. 
Efforts already are being made to adopt home 
rule in Chattanooga, Memphis, and Knoxville. 
The third amendment provides for the consolida- 
tion of any or all functions of cities with any or all 
of the functions of their respective counties, after 
approval by a majority vote in the city and out- 
side the city. Adoption of these amendments was 
supported by the Tennessee Municipal League. 


To Conserve Water Supply 

In Texas where the drouth during the past 
summer caused serious water shortages, the state 
legislature has passed 11 new laws which repre- 
sent the initial steps in a statewide water program 
to provide for financing of storage facilities, 
strengthening water control agencies, preventing 
pollution, and conserving water. Two new water 
districts were created, each to include a number 
of cities. One new law prescribes the purposes for 
which water might be appropriated. Many Texas 
cities have conserved water by 
sprinkling, 


restricting lawn 


creating additional water storage 
facilities, and drilling new wells. Two decisions 
by state courts have upheld higher rates charged 
to water customers living outside the city... . 
Kansas City, Missouri, has greatly increased the 
capacity of water mains in the downtown section 
by a combination reaming-relining process. . . 

Holton, Kansas, increased its pure water supply 
for local use by permitting farmers to draw un- 
treated water from a local lake for stock watering 


purposes. 


NATIONAL TRENDS 


Item Basis 


Consumers’ Price Index! 1947-49 = 
Municipal Bond Index? 7, yield 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’. 


Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘ 


100 


100,000 pop 
In 1000s 


Construction Cost Index® 1947-49 = 100 


115.0 11-15 
2.60 
.93 
80 
124.6 


Selects New Fire Chief 

Monrovia, California (25,000), recently se- 
lected a new fire chief. Lacking a civil service 
system, a written examination was administered 
by a private personnel agency to 24 applicants 
who were limited to the Southern California area 
and met the job specifications. For the oral ex- 
amination a five-man board consisting of local 
citizens and the retired fire chief was used. Five 
extra points on scores were given to present em- 
ployees of the fire department who applied. An 
eligible list of 15 was reduced by having only the 
top five take physical examinations of which 
three were given a final interview. The city man- 


ager made the appointment from the 


three 
eligibles given final interview. 


Regulates Bicycle Traffic 

In Santa Cruz, California (22,000), a new 
booklet, So You Ride a Bike, has been distributed 
in all elementary schools and a copy will be is- 
sued with each bike license; the number of bi- 
cycles in the city is estimated at 1,500. The book- 
let is addressed to “‘Dear Junior Citizen” in an 
opening note signed by the mayor. Cartoons and 
catch headings help young bike riders to interpret 
ordinance provisions on the use of bicycles. An- 
other purpose of the booklet is to sell “future 
motor vehicle pilots’ on the importance of basic 
traffic regulations. The last page contains a copy 
of the bicycle registration card as well as a ““Copy 
of Report of Transfer” to be used if the bicycle is 
sold or exchanged. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 


Same 
Month 
Last Year 


Highest 
in 1952 


Lowest 
in 1952 


Previous 


Month 


Current 
Figure 


115.4 114.3 
12-17 2.62 2.38 
Oct 

Nov. 
Oct. 


112.4 
2.03 
B9 .63 

68 
118.1 


114.3 
ye 
1.15 

133 


122.7 


.69 
88 
124.9 


86 


122.6 


! United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


* The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


# United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started, 


§ U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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THE AMERICAN 

PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 

franchises, accounting, and municipal 

surveys 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director 

289 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
P.O, Box 7088 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th St. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service 1s a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 








MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal 
Oak, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Kankakee, IIli- 
nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond 

Issues 
Box 3704 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Field Service — Training — Research 
Publications — Counsel 
For City, County, and State Governments 


1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and ‘Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation ¢ Classification ¢ Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subd ivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 


515 E. Iliff Ave Denver 10, Colorado 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 


Airfields 








I. S. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
ment, Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 

Parks and Playgrounds 

COMPLETE CITY PLANS 
Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Minn. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book. 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 Ease 6GOth Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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*Type PND FEATURE 


@ now accepts DIMES in any 
sequence with Pennies and 
Nickels all through the single 


coin slot 
fully accumulative 


positive operation yet 


basically simple mechanically 


DESIGNED for greater PUB- 
LIC CONVENIENCE 


effects twofold economy 
INCREASES REVENUE 
REDUCES SERVICE 


*this feature may 
easily be added 
to existing equipment. 











IN-SERVICE TRAINING PAYS DIVIDENDS 


More time for planning 
Sounder decisions 
Clearer reports 

Higher morale 


Lower costs 


Here are a few cities whose officials have proved it 


Boulder, Colorado Eugene, Oregon Phoenix, Arizona 
Dayton, Ohio Grand Rapids, Michigan Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Durham, North Carolina Oxnard, California University City, Missouri 
Edinburg, Texas Park Ridge, Illinois Wichita, Kansas 


The eight management manuals of the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration are up-to-date, practical, and espe- 
cially suited for use in group training by the conference method. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration Municipal Personnel Administration — 
Municipal Recreation Administration Municipal Police Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 


Write today for free course-outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on 


organizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 











